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ABSTRACT 



This treatise on teacher education includes 




FOREWORD 



The American Ass^Kiation of Colleges for Teacher Education is a na- 
tional professional association of institutions that share a common goal to 
prepare the best teachers and principals, counselors and administrators 
who will educate th< nations children. Each year, our 710 members 
prepare more than 85 percent of new teachers and other school profes- 
sionals. 

Through our mutual efforts with practicing teachers, sch(X)l adminis- 
trators, and public policy makers, our members are continuously exploring 
ways to strengthen the scholarship of teacher education programs, the 
faculty who teach the courses, and the administrators who guide the 
priKess. The success of the programs depend in large measure on the en- 
vironment in which they operate, an environment dictated to a great ex- 
tent by the actions of federal, state, and local governments. ReMiurccs are, 
of course, what empower successful change. In today's world, successful or- 
ganizations are those that can build partnerships and collaborative rela- 
tionships with others where everyone shares resources and all get more. 
That is the essence of our commitment to America s children. 

1 would like to acknowledge the uork of a team of teacher educators 
and schcx)l of education administrators who prepared this diKument: 
David L. Colton of the University of New Mexico, Robert L. Egbert of the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Jerome T. Murphy of Harvard University, 
Raphael O. Nystrand of the University of Louisville, and Diane L. Rein- 
hard of West Virginia University. 
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AACTE President 
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COMMITUENT TO AMERICAS CHILDREN 



In June of 1988, U.S. high schools graduated 2.3 million teenagers 
into a world of massive challenge and complexity and of unprecedented 
opportunity. Already, these young people had witnessed the ravages of in- 
flation and recession; dizzying advances in communications technology; 
phenomenal breakthroughs in scientific research; unimaginable achieve- 
ments in medical care; an escalation of arms production attended by an 
easing of tension between the United States and the Soviet Union; an 
end to the Vietnam conflict; new outbreaks of regional conflict, violence, 
and terrorism; abject poverty and hunger suffered by millions of people in 
a world of relative plenty; national debt burdens of crippling magnitude 
for world commerce and trade along with shifting fortunes in the interna- 
tional competition for economic superiority. 

They had shared the excitement of men and women working in space, 
they had experienced fear and helplessness in the face irf the AIDS crisis, 
and they had barely noted in passing the barrage of other developments 
and evtMts that will affect their lives in a profound way. These new 
graduates had lived under the national leadership of four presidents and 
nine G)ngresses, and would be eligible to cast their first votes as citizens 
in the 1988 elections. 

Another 3.4 million children are enrolled in the first grade for the 
1988-89 school year. Most will emerge in a dozen years as the first high 
schixil graduates of the 21st century. 

How well will they be equipped to understand and manage the world 
they will enter in the year 2001? What will be their grasp of knt)wledge 
and ideas intended to help them to communicate effectively, to enable 
them ro make sound decisions in a demiKratic stKiety and to plan their 
own futures while contributing as a pi>sitive force to the nations siKial 
and economic development? 
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Teachers The answer to these and related questions lies in large part with the 
teachers wht) will touch their lives and enliven their minds along the way. 
Ft)r teachers are in a position, at once enviable and daunting, to affect 
young lives more deeply than any other influencers save parents who them- 
selves are products of and participants in the teaching-learning process. 

One elementary school teacher, in his or her career, helps shape the 
lives of more than 750 children; the number may be four times greater — 
3,000 students — for a high school teacher, according to David C. Smith, 
dean of the Qillege of Education at the University of Florida. When one 
multiplies those figures by the number of graduates from a college of 
education each year. Smith calculated, the influence of a teacher educa- 
tion program becomes awesome — 300,000 high school students taught 
during the careers of only 100 teacher education graduates in, say, the 
class of 1988 at a state university. "And these," Smith said "are conserva- 
tive estimates." 

The torrent of change and challenge in our students* lives is no less a 
potent factor in the lives of teachers. In most cases, teachers deal with 
decades, even generatioas of innovation and modification. They are like 
mountain climbers on a changing landscape. Everest may lie beyond the 
pale, beyond the teachers field of vision, but never beyond the teachers 
range of influence — the teacher as enabler. It remains for the student to 
find and scale Everest, surpassing and honoring the teacher in a singular 
achievement. 

Our embattled teachers, w^hose uneven sway over the lives of many 
renders them easy prey for the head-bashers of society, must continually 
marshal the resources to convey to students the ethic of hard work rew- 
<irded and to relate the study of subjects to the stuff of life. This summoas 
calls for special training as well as subject mastery on the part of the 
teacher. And yet, how often we hear it said that anyone who is well 
sch(K)lcd in the liberal arts can teach. Experience suggests otherwise. 

TeachcT More than 1,200 colleges and universities across the United States 
EduC€Uion ^^^^^^ teacher preparation programs. Though size and scope of mission 
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vary widely, virtually all teacher candidates pursue pn>grams that include 
general studies, intensive concentration in ime o( the liberal arts, and 
professional education, which itself embraces courses in the psychologi- 
cal-social foundations of teaching and learning, courses in curriculum, in- 
structional strategies, and supervised practice. The particular teaching 
specialty' selected by the student governs the discrete distribution of ci>ur- 
ses in the program for that student. 

While mastery of one s subject is essential to fulfillment and success in 
teaching, it is rarely if ever enough. "While you can produce a whole ear 
through specialization," James Rillington of the Wtxxlrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center for Scholars reminds us, "yi>u cannot pnxluce a whi>le 
person that way. And without whi>le people who have strong civic invi>l- 
vement and deep personal convictions and Ci>mmitments, demiKtacy 
cannot function." And Jacques Banun cautions that "the expert specialist 
takes a little subject for his province — and remains a pn)vincial all his 
life" 

Beyond subject matter, however steeped i^ne may be in a discipline, 
gtxxJ teaching requires specialired knowledge about hi>w children think 
and learn at succeeding stages of their lives; about the selection and 
presentation of concepts and course content appropriate to thtise stages of 
development; about proven strategies and materials in the teaching pro- 
cess, when and how to impart or adapt them in accordance with students' 
varied abilities and cultural backgrounds; and aK)ut recogni2ing and cop- 
ing with learning difficulties experienced by students. How to motivate 
youngsters in a classnx)m, how to design and execute lessons, how to sus- 
tain interest, how to evaluate student progress — all these are but a sam- 
pling of the professional know-how of well-trained teachers. The know- 
ledge and skills are, more often than not, acquired and practiced in 
teacher preparation programs whose elements must be as painstakingly 
planned and supervised as the training components in such other profes- 
sii)as as law and medicine. 

"Anyone," says Mar>' (Iriffin, former dean o( the Boston College 
Schix>l of Education, "can become an outstanding teacher You just have 
to be dedicated, original, Ci>mpassK)nate, loving, persistent, enthusiastic. 
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selfless, fair and unforgettable " And it helps to be Solomcmic. Every day, 
the teacher makes cixintless de^Jsions that can seiiouily affect the stu- 
dents' future. Bad decisions, no less than good, aret)ften irretrievable. 

Most teachers spend five to six hours a day directly engaged with large 
contingents of disparate students in cK^se quarter^, the classr(X)in. Before 
and after that engagement, they attend to the many tasks that go with it: 
understanding student needs, planning instruction and creating or sorting 
t)ut instructional material, grading papers, brushing up on subject content 
and research findings, conferring with parents and counselors, consulting 
with other teachers and service personnel, and meeting with students for 
individualized help Withcxjc preparation and training, a teacher facing 
these tasks is like a sailor without a compass, a chart, and a log — not to 
mention a life raft. But the process of teaching is more than mechanics, 
more than a mere means to an end; it becomes an extension of the self, 
enlivened by insights that the process unfolds and by attention to detail, 
to originality, to give and take, to listening. At the same time, a grounding 
in liberal education helps the teacher to keep faith with historical truth, 
with commonly held values, and to renew trust in a shared v Mon of a 
promising future. 

Education in America is primarily a state responsibility with local in- 
itiative playing a key role. But educators, parents, and public policymakers 
recognize that certain vital aspects of education lie beyond the states 
capacity or jurisdiction. Basically, they are ftjnctions related to national 
goals and aspirations, dealing with equity in opptirtunity and support; with 
research, development, and statistics; and — turning specifically to the 
teaching profession — with teacher prt*paration for special needs including 
education of gifted, disadvantaged, handicapped, and foretgn-language 
students. Student aid, incentive grants, and prtigrams cif recognition for 
excellence in teaching (e.g.. the McAuliffc Fellowships) are examples of 
publicly espoused federal interventions in education. 

Ever since adoption of the Gx>perarivr Research Act of 1954, educa- 
tional research conducted or spimsorcd [^y the fcxJeral gtwernment has 
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Education: 
A shared 
responsibiUty 



made a significant contribution to <Hir stn)ng system i)f teacher prepara- 
tion as well as to other facets of the educational enterprise. And who hut 
the federal government could effectively address the problem of teacher 
shortages in specific subject areas? Through incentive programs, federal 
initiatives have drawn talented students to such fields as science and 
mathematics. More recently, the G>ngres5 and the Administration uv 
gather have recognized tlvj need for similar incentives to encixirage mi- 
nority students to become teachers. The recent widening gap betu*een 
rich and poor. White and Black, in the United States is a national sc ^ndal 
that calls on the federal gm'emment for remediatiiwi. In a US. hlews & 
World Report editorial (July 25, 1988), Mortimer B. Zuckerman wrote: 
"America cannot stand tall when it saves so little for investr.ent in 
private enterprise and commercial research and development and sets 
aside so little from taxes for scholarships, ixir public-school and vniversity 
systems and long-term infrastructure investment. Given the ebb i)f the 
cold war, our future depends as much on the prixluctivity of SAT scores as 
on the destructivity of ICBM s 

just as the states delegate to kKal districts the authority for operating 
schools, they delegate to institutions of higher educatiim the burden of 
responsibility for preparing teachers and other schixil personnel. In recent 
years, however, states have begun to assen more vigorously their authority 
i)vcr teacher preparation, in stime cases to the detriment of the students 
who will become teachers. Mounting state concern is reflected in new 
mandates for testing, in specifications and restrictioas in the content of 
pn>fessional education programs, and in increased regulation of college 
and university teacher education programs — m^t all bad, but certainly ni)t 
all gixxl. 

Lxial governments, meanwhile, bear the respoasibility to assure that 
schix)l personnel meet the highest standards. SchiK)l Kiard members and 
leaders of parents* organizatums increasingly insist on adequately prepared 
teachers, graduates of accredited institutions, as classnx)m instructors in 
their districts. They also seek to attract the numbers and kinds of teachers 
that will obviate the vexing problem 4)f assigning teacher* to instruct in 
subjects outside their fields. And finally, these Kx:al adviKatc^ wi>rk ti) en- 
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sure that rest>urccs arc made available to suprH>rt a tcaching-loamiriK en- 
vinmment reflective of jiinnJ schix>lin^. 



Reform reformed: 
Priorities for 
teacher education 



Reform has been the watchword in teacher educatiim circles during 
the 1 980s. Examples are the rept>rts or the American Association of Q)l- 
leges for Teacher Education and others adv.icating reform acci)mpanied 
by more teacher participation in decisions about preparation and creden- 
t>aling. But teacher educators have done far more than air the problems 
and what to do aKnit them. They've worked, individually and collective- 
ly, toward raising educational standards and performance. More specifical- 
ly, campus-based teacher education programs have made pn)gress by: 

■ raising academic standards, 

■ prixlucing, disseminating, and applying research-based informatum 
aK)ut effective teaching, 

■ more aggressively recruiting able students as candidates for teaching, 
and 

■ strengthening, inciv>pcration with teachers' organizations, the 
accreditation priKess ft>r teacher education pn)grams. 

In recognition of this reform thrust, Johnson Foundation Prisident 
William Boyd commented, "The most enct>uraging development in the 
past five years is that the quality and quantity of students preparing ft>r a 
career in teaching are up. If only one gain could have been made, that 
would have been the most desirable one." There's no question that, col- 
lectively, these reform efforts, acci>mpanied by stronger ties between class- 
nH>m teachers and university educators, have raised the quality of teach- 
ing as well as the professional status of teachers. But the reform march is 
far from over. AACTE recognizes the need for policies and practices tl at 
will sustain the movei. nt and empower it to meet head-on the challen- 
ges of this centur>'s closing decade — to Net the stage, in the prtKess, for 
the well-schtH>led debut of those first high sch(H)l gniduates of the 21st 
centur>'. 

The agenda for this advj^nce should focus on these priorities: 
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1. Prepare a new work force of educators for assignments in a 
school environment of more rapid change and greater diversity, 
requiring of the teachers a more global perspective and a fa^ 
miliarity with sophisticated techniques and technoiogy. 

In the decade ahead, according to government projections, almost 
half of our current teachers will retire or change careers. Those who suc- 
ceed them will venture into a world of rising public expectations for our 
schools, of expanding student diversity, declining parental support, and 
competing community values. They will have to keep abreast of advances 
in communications technology as books and lectures make room for com- 
puters, recording and viewing devices, and other high-tech paraphernalia 
for transmitting information. Only by understanding the capabilities and 
limitations of this gathering array of teaching tools will the instructo- be 
able to safeguard the ordered progress of each student toward intellectual 
maturity. For the human factor in the teaching-learning process will only 
gain in importance as we move toward a new century. "All the talk about 
excellence in education," says Ernest Boyer, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, "is superfic ial unless we ac- 
knowledge that good teaching is at the heart of gcxxl schools." 

2. Implant in the educational system a concept of reform diat is en^ 
during, progressive, proactive, and of such a compelling o?der 
that its programs and proposals merit generous public support. 

To achieve educational su(>eriority, this nation cannot afford to view 
reform as a sometime thing, a reactive mechanism to counter recuning 
crises. Rather, our educational leadership must instill abiding faith in the 
enterprise by anticipating change and future needs. All too often in the 
recent past, education has been caught in a defensive position, impt)sed by 
survival issues, which deflected our people from first principles- History 
informs us that in periods when learning is in fiill flower, when the teach- 
ing profession is seen as honorable and respectable, and when the educa- 
tional system is at its most robust, so then also is the commonweal in a 
healthy, dynamic condition. 




Two recent reports by distinguished bodies emphasized the centrality 
of teacher education to educational reform. Both the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education's A Nation At Risk and the Carnegie Task 
Force on Teaching as a Profession in A Nation Prepared: Teachers far the 
21st Century concluded that teaching and teacher education needed 
improvement, and both recommended program reforms. Refonn move- 
ments, however, must acknowledge the role of the educational profes- 
sional in the decision-making process. Again Mary Griffin, a teacher of 
teachers, bemoans the "disheartening fact that virtually nothing in the 
refonn documents or proposals written during the last four years speaks to 
quality teaching. For the most part," according to Griffin, "we are hearing 
self-appointed Brahmins, rather than educators themselves, pontificating 
in quasi'Spencerian fashion about what knowledge is of most worth." 

Educators and policymakers together must determine which of the 
many recommendations before them will make a real difference in the 
quality of teachers, and then find ways to carry those policies forward. 

3. Renew commitinent to knowlec^e production and application. 

Knowledge, as Henry Adams taught us, tends to increase exponential- 
ly — a mixed blessing for those who teach. To help our people keep apace 
and, at the same time, to dispel confusion, helplessness, and isolation, the 
reaching profession must lead the way in applying research and develop- 
ment to the educational adventure. Teachers and teacher educators will 
have to be in the forefront of determining the wise uses of new knowleu,:e 
and helping to formulate reasonable points of view in dealing with com- 
plexity. They must seek a balance between the knowledge explosion, its 
coherence, and the nation's shared values. 

Data from 30 years of research aK>ut teaching and learning now in- 
forms policies and practices in preservice teacher education, as well as in 
graduate education and inservice education of teachei^ at the district 
level — all to the good. It is essential that support for teaching and learn- 
ing be bolstered for the further enrichment of teacher education programs 
if (xir country is to emerge intact from the 20th century as a world-affairs 
leader. 
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4« Recruit and train qualified people for teaching in critical areas of 
need. 

It seems like only yesterday — actually, it was in the 1970s — that the 
nation had a surplus of teachers. Recently, shortages have occurred in cer- 
tain fields of study and in certain geographic regions. To fill these vacan- 
cies, school districts too often have resorted to granting emergency cer- 
tification and to assigning teachers to subjects outside their field of exper- 
tise. The teaching profession must lead in redressing these imbalances. 

More serious is the changing character of the student population and 
what this implies for the teaching profession and teacher education. Even 
now minority teachers are in short supply. By the mid-1990s, the repre- 
sentation of minority students is expected to rise to 30 percent, while the 
number of minority teachers will drop perilously to about five percent. If 
these projections hold, what will be the effects on the national policy in 
the 21st century? What will be their impacts on an informed citizenry, a 
competent work force, on community in America, on equality, peace and 
tranquility? 

Walter E. Massey of the University of Chicago warns us that this 
problem "is potentially very serious because minority groups more and 
more represent the future of America. Blacks and Hispanics will be to 
America what the first generation college attendees from other ethnic 
groups were 50 years ago." And, says Massey, "to the extent that minority 
groups do not take advantage of the opportunities education offers, Amer- 
ica as a whole will be impoverished." 



A shared Working with practitioners and other education professionals, institu- 
AgCfldu ^^^"^ higher education will continue to seek ways to improve their 
teacher preparation programs. However, their success will depend in large 
measure on the environment in which they operate, an environment dic- 
tated o a great extent by actions of federal and state governments. Ac- 
cordingly, federal and state policymakers and the people they represent 
have an important stake in advancing a positive agenda. 
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Agenda 
far the Next 
Administration 
am* Congress 



Return funding for education research and improvement to 1972 
constant dollar levels. When the National Institute of Education (NIE) 
was first funded in 1973, it received approximately $100.5 million in 1972 
constant dollar obligatU)ns; in 1986, the programs that made up NIE, now 
part ot le Office of Ea cational Research and Improvement, were funded 
at $51 million, which is only $22.5 million in 1972 constan*^ dollars. This 
78 percent reduction in research funding will be felt for years to come. 

The $51 million in U.S. research and development for education is 
divided among programs of short-term research, development, and dis- 
semination. The federal government supports no basic research in educa- 
tion; that is, no money is available for research that leads to an increased 
understanding of the fundamental nature of human development and 
learning, cr for longitudinal studies. Returning support for research, de- 
velopment, and statistics to the 1972 constant dollar levels would mean 
an expenditure of $250 million — approximately a one percent increase in 
the Department of Education's total budget. Surely, some of the hundreds 
of millions that contractors overcharge the Pentagon can be better spent 
on research that hoUs the promise of improved education for all of our 
children. 

This increased allocation should fund a balanced research and de- 
velopment program that includes: 

■ basic research, including longitudinal studies, in such areas as child 
and adolescent development and learning, teacher characteristics 
and recruitment, teacher preparation and continuing education, and 
school and curriculum organization; 

■ increased support for educational research and development centers, 
regional education laboratories, and the system of ERIC 
clearinghouses; and 

m a program for effective dissemination of research information among 
college and university teacher education programs, including a 
combination of pilot/demonstration projects and a deans' grant 
program similar to that used for several years in special education. 
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Initiate a plan to assist in recruiting and preparing minority 
teachers. The federal government should implement and support 

■ programs of direct grants and loans to attract highly qualified 
minority students into teacher education and to retain them through 
graduation, and 

■ programs to assist and encourage states and districts to provide 
counseling, scholarships, and loans to middle school and high school 
minority students; educators would work with community and 
religious leaders to encourage youths to become teachers. 



Agenda for 
Qavemors, State 
Legislators^ and 
State Boards of 
Education 



Establish and maintain rigorous standards for teacher certification 
and for programs that prepare teachers. There should be no shortcuts 
that dilute the teacher's preparation, and all who are part of the process 
should be held to the same standards. These standards should be profes' 
sionally developed and enforced. 

Encourage and support improvement and reform in teacher educa^ 
tion. In an attempt to open alternative nxjtes to certification, some states 
have relaxed standards, permitting a great deal of freedom to local school 
districts and other agencies in preparing teachers for certificates. At the 
same time, they have maintained rigid requirements for college and uni- 
versity teacher preparation programs. If states are seriously interested in 
maintaining quality while developing new approaches to teacher prepara- 
tion, they should hold all who are engaged in teacher preparation to the 
same strict standards of accountability. 

Avoid policy decisions that will compromise the tradition of aca^ 
demic freedom in institutions of higher learning. Some states impose 
unrealistic restrictions t)n the number of professional education courses 
that prospective teachers can take. Such restrictions are particularly in- 
appropriate for elementary teachers who must teach the total curriculum 
and usually must be prepared to teach children from five to twelve years of 
age. Th^se teachers must have a grasp of the appropriate content for 
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children of different ages, teaching strategies adaptable to the various 
needs of students, methods of diagnosing learning difficulties, and ways of 
evaluating each child's progress. For the beginning teacher, mastering this 
range of content, strategies, and skills requires a great deal of time and in- 
dividual attention. Two or three education courses will not suffice. 

Review the impact of statewide testing policies on teachers. Most 
education reports of the past few years have urged that teachers have op- 
portunities for advancing their professional role. Statewide testing pro- 
grams for K-12 students, however, may effectively remove much of a 
teacher's opportunity to make key professional decisions, b. ch individual 
teachers and entire districts may shift their instructional focus to par- 
ticular state-selected tests, thus excluding other important curricular con- 
siderations, inadvertently narrowing the breadth of educational offerings, 
and stifling the creativity of teaching. 

Encourage increased colbboration between schools and higher edu^ 
cation. School district^ and institutions of higher learning should have 
more incentives to work together on joint educational projects. These 
might include such traditional activities as induction programs for new 
teachers, as well as new kinds of professional partnerships in research or 
school improvement activities. 

Provide the funding required for clinicalt field^based teacher prep^ 
aration programs. Funding for higher education and for teacher educa- 
tion programs varies by state. Policymakers should recognize that an im- 
portant part of a new teachers education — field-based experierxe — re- 
quires a greater commitment of resources than traditional classroom lec- 
tures. Adjustments in funding formulas to reflect this reality would allow 
institutions to expand the nature and quality of a prospective teacher's 
clinical work. 

Initiate programs that assist schools and higher education institu^ 
tions to collaborate with various community groups in encouraging and 
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assisting minority children to prepare to become teachers. Recruiting 
more minority students into teaching is a complex issue that will require 
the commitment of government, higher education, and our communities. 
Collaborative programs between colleges and universities and commun- 
ity-based organizations hold promise to change attitudes about teaching 
and schools among minority youth. A modest investment in this kind of 
program could yield impressive results. 

Provide targeted scholarship programs for persons to enter teach' 
ing. States are in the best position to assess the need for teachers in cer- 
tain disciplines or with certain backgrounds. Many states offer scholar- 
ships as an incentive for young people to enter teaching. Such programs 
should be continued and expanded with attention to attracting tradition- 
ally underserved populations into teaching careers. 

Provide explicit funding for educational research and development 
activities^ including policy studies^ that are central to the education 
concerns of the state. The federal government has traditionally been the 
catalyst for stimulating educational research. However, the unique needs 
of states and regions require that other levels of government share this 
commitment. Allocation of half of one percent of a state's education 
budget for research and evaluation studies would contribute to a dramatic 
increase in knowledge about how children learn and about the best ways 
to educate them. 

As educators and policymakers, we have made significant strides in 
improving public education, but in fairness to the nation s students and 
our collective future, we must direct even more of our resources and 
talents toward school improvement. It would be shortsighted of us to stop 
now and rest on our achievements. We have a moral obligation to educate 
every child to reach his or her potential; we also have the nation s self-in- 
terest at stake. Our commitment is to an excellent education for every 
child. 



Toivard a new 
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Our public education system is called upi>n to do much more than 
teach the three Rs. In the words of noted educator and clergyman 
Theodore Hesbei^gh, "Our best goal is not just to educate in a thousand 
different ways, but to give a vision to truth, that might well lead young 
people to nobility of spirit and a commitment to do what each can do to 
create a world of greater justice and beai'ty. We desire to educate persons 
really capable of shaping the future, not dull drab practitioners of what is, 
has been, and still needs changing." 

Therein lies the dream of the American people, who consider educa- 
tion to be the nations top concern in this election year, according to a 
recent Gallup poll conducted for the National Education AssiKiation, 

Therein lies the pledge of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, which sees teacher education as the cornerstone sup- 
porting educational improvement through the highest quality preparation 
programs, improved research and development, and the closest collabora- 
tion with schools. 

Therein lies the vision of continuing intellectual growth for the mem- 
bers of the class of 2001 and those to follow. 
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Mifwrity leacher Recruitment and Retention: A Public Paiicy Usue 
(Wingspread PnxeeJin^s) 

1987 AACTE Minority Teacher Education StuderU EnroUmerU Survey 
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Minority Teacher Recruitment and Retention: The Issue and the Mission 
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clude niimher, date, price, and disci>unts hilled No return on s.ile 
Items 

Make checks payable to AACTE 
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$12.00 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS FROM AACTE 



Eckc QtVx Coat 



Qtudelines for the Preparation o,' ^^Utnentary Teachers, hy the AACTE Suhctimmittii- tin 
Elemrntary Educatum. 

School Leadmhip Preparation: A Pre^e for Action, hy M^rk R ShiWcs f«ir AACTTE s Suh- 
ctHnmicccc ^yn AdminLstratiir Preparation 

A Coll for Change m Teacher Education, the rcpiirt tif the N.itumal CrnnmiMUtn for Excel- 
lence in Teacher Education 

Educating a Pro^ssion—Reprint with Postscript 1985. hy Rohen B H^msim. IVan C Cor- 
rigan. and Oeiirge W [Vncmark 



Send <>rdt»« to- AACTTE Puhlicattons. One I^ipont (Circle. Suite 610. 
W*.hin>,ton. IX: 200^6-2412 



$ 5.00 



$12.00 



$18.00 



Comnutment to America's ChUdrcn, a treatise im teacher education, including pnorities tor 
higher education and agrnda> for the next President and G>ngre$s. gmenvirs and state legislators 

The Development of Expertise in Pedagogy, by David C Berliner. Must reading for even 
teacher educator and pi>licymakcr, thu publication iif the 1988 Charles W. Hunt Memorial Lectu*e at 
AACTE 5 Annual Meeting detaiU thc.iry and research aK>ut skill acquisitum and the differences he- 
twren experts and novices These differences have numerous pt>licy impiicatkms for preparatMin 
programs, for evaluatum of experienced and beginning teachers, and Urr those entenng the professum 
through alternative programs. 

Relating Knouiedge to Teacher Education: Responding to NCATEs Knowledge Base and 
Related Standards, by Hendnk i\ Gidenase This new volume provides a cKwc-up ftxus ijn the 
knowledge base standards for accreditation via the Natumal Giuncil ftir Accreditation *if Teacher 
Education. The author encourages institutions to take a more comprehensive view of the elements in- 
cluded with in the knowledge base standards, and shows how accreditation review can stimulate im- 
prtn'ement in teacher education prtigrams. 

Eleven exercises are appended to help faculty and prtigram deveK*pers understand more clearly 
how the standards relate to unit responsibilities and individual prtigiams. Institutions preparing for 
visits und^r the new NCATE standards will find this a useful. pnmKative guide 

RATE ll'-Teaching Teachers: FacU and Figures, 1988 edition, by the AACTE Oimmittee 
on Research and Information. This secoiki annual statistical report to he issued from AACTTE s 
Research About Teacher Education Project presents a wealth of data that highlight institutional 
reforms and provide an in-depth look at faculty and students in educatum f<xindationv 

RATE I— Tf idiinf Teachers: FacU and Figures, 1987 editum. by the AACTE iJommittee 
on Research and Information The first statistical report frtmi AACTE's Research About Teacher 
Education Project exploded some pi>pular myths aKiut teacher educatum and laid the foundation fo- 
this longitudinal study of teacher educatum programs, faculty, and students 

1988 AACTE DirecUny, a c<impcndium M prixhictivity data. B>'taws and res'^lutuins, as well as $30.00 
more than 5,000 of your colleagues. 
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Shipping and 
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AACTE Publications 
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AS EDUCATORS AND POLICYMAKERS, 
we have made significant strides in improving 
public education, but in fairness to the nation's 
students and our collective future, we must 
direct even more of our resources and talents 
toward sch(X)l improvement. ^ It would he 
shortsighted of us to stop now and rest on o ir 
achievements. * We have a moral obligatic n 
to educate ever\^ child to reach his or h.*r 
potential; we also have the nation's self inter- 
est at stake. * Our commitment is to an excel- 
lent education for every child. 



American AsstKutum t»t (^ollcycs tor Teacher KJucatmn 
One Puptnn CJircle, Suite 610, Washin^ttm, IX^ 

(202)29^2450 
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